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God’s Remedy For National Ills In Other Days — 
Has Been Religious Awakenings 


A careful study of enduring moral and social reforms shows they 
have come out of religious awakenings. 7 


The great moral and spiritual depression today makes a great revival 
of Bible religion a national necessity. 


What God Did in Similar Periods of Our History—He Can Do Again. 
The Church Today Faces Situations Not Unlike Those Faced By 
the Churches in Past Years— When A Spiritual 
Awakening Was God’s Way Out! 


e Church of Christ Is Not On The Eve Of Perishing! 
It Is On The Eve Of Revival! | 


e Question is not, “Will the Church Be Revived?” One May as 

Well Ask, “Will the Sun Rise Tomorrow?” The Question For Us Is 

ot, “When Will the Church Be Revived?” But — “How Can We 
Hasten This?” | 
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What Shall It Profit? 


We have the fullest sympathy with the move- 
ment to strengthen our educational policies. 
For a disgracefully long time too many of our 
high schools have catered to the wishes of the 
students rather than to their educational needs. 


Now we have been rudely awakened to find 
that scientific supremacy may have slipped 
from our grasp and into the hands of a people 
whose leaders are working assiduously for world 
domination. 


In our frantic efforts to reverse the trend 


and to devise a sound educational philosophy © 


there is much talk about the training of a 
new generation of scientists, offering promising 
students every inducement and help to that 
end. 


We are prepared to go right along with this 
crash and long-range program but at the same 
time it is vitally important we as a nation 
realize that scientific know-how alone can never 
make a nation great. Science is not God, nor 
can science alone achieve national stability. 


It may sound trite but it is biblically based 
and everlastingly true that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom. We need scientists 


but we need God fearing scientists as well as 


God-fearing men in every walk of life. 


It is not up to either federal or state gov- 
ernments to undertake the teaching of Christi- 
anity. That is the task of the Church and it 
behooves the Church to redouble her efforts 
to teach and preach and live Christ as the 
Foundation on which men and nations must 
build if they are to stand. There is much talk 
about emphasizing the social relevance of the 
Gospel. We would like to see a far greater 
emphasis on the Gospel’s relevance for personal 
sin. There is entirely too much “pussyfooting’’ 
about the basic truths of Christianity. America 
is no longer a nation of great preachers or of 
great preaching because truly Biblical preach- 
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ing and teaching has so largely become a lost 
art. 


Christian parents and Church leaders are to. 
gether woefully lacking in facing the moral 
deterioration all around us. For a generation 
we have permitted the unregenerate world to 
force our own children into its degenerate 
mould. We have lacked the backbone and the 
moral courage to sav “No” when it was the 


only adequate word. Not that Christianity is 


a negative religion — far from it. But there 
are things which should not be done and we 
have done little to resist them. 


As this is being written there is before us 
a newspaper picture of a group of high school 
girls in “can can” dances, a part of a coming 


school play. What has happened to our coun- 


try? To thinking parents? To_ responsible 


teachers? Things countenanced only in_ bur- 


lesque houses of a generation ago are now on 
our high school stages. 


The “beauty contests’ which are held on 


every hand are a disgraceful exploitation of 


the sweetness and beauty of young girls whose 


parents should know better. In fact the sex 


obsession of America has gone so far _ that 
humanly speaking there is no hope for the 
nation. France, already a fourth-rate power, is 
a living example of what happens when im- 
morality is taken as a matter of course. Unless 
the Christians of America rise up and protest 
the sex-exploitation of this coming generation, 
no program of stepped up scientific training 
can do more than prepare us for events in 
which the judgment of God will be the deter- 
mining factor, not scientific achievement. 


There are some people who must be shocked 
into a realization of the jeopardy in which we 
find ourselves. Let the following shock you 
as it should: during the past six days the writer 
has been told by absolutely trustworthy sources 
of two of the outstanding colleges of America, 
one a woman’s college, the other a state uni- 
versity, where the young women are permitted 
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to have men guests in their bed room up to 
12:30 A. M.. with or without lights on. In 
addition we have been told of groups of young 
couples spending the nights together on un- 
chaperoned hikes. 


To accuse the writer of being evil minded 
will not answer the question. We simply know 


that such laxness is folly and to a degree which 


brings sorrow to individuals and ruin to a 
nation. 


Let individual Christians realize that there 
is a personal responsibility we cannot escape, 
in our own behavior and in the training and 
control of our children. Let the Church spend 


a little less time on some of the other social - 


problems of the world and face up to the 
moral problem it faces with its own young 
people. 7 


Brothers. unless there is a very quick awak- 
ening and some very drastic steps are taken 
we will have sown to the winds of moral laxity 
and as surely as there is a God in Heaven we 
will reap the whirlwind of His judgment. 


Our General Assembly could render no great- 
er service to our church, to our homes — and 
to the nation, than to face squarely the two 
issues Of moral laxity and alcohol. As we talk 
of the social relevance of the Gospel let us 
remember what shall it profit us and the nation 
if we solve all of the problems of human rela- 
tionships and fail to solve the problem of sin 
in the individual soul. | 


Let us get down to where we and our chil- 
dren live BEFORE IT IS TOO 
LATE! 

—L.N.B. 


What Are 


Regarding the composition of man there is 
some difference of opinion. Nor do folk agree 
as to what the Bible teaches in this connection. 
The learned speak of dichotomy and _ of 
trichotomy, and bandy the question: Which is 
true of man? Are we two or three, in one? 


| Are we only body and soul? Or do body, soul 


and spirit comprise the whole of man? Is min 
a part of the divisions? 


Now, when we go to the Bible for light, there 
appears rather confusion than clarity on the 
subject. (We leave to the experts the scientific 


along similar lines, with ‘body 


niceties involvéd). But our aim is to find a 
plain explanation apart from technicalities and 
scientific exactitude regarding the factors of 
man, in the light of Scripture. 


On the face of the record, apparent indica- 
tions of a three-fold division, stand out: in 
Psalm 16:9, “heart and flesh and soul’, in 
I Thess. 5:23, “spirit and soul and body”, in 
Hebrews 4:12, “soul, spirit, and heart.” (Quota- 
tjons are from the RSV). Such passages, along ~ 
with Mark 12:30 (“heart, and soul, and mind”), 
give credible warrant for the trichotomy, even 
though these divisions are not identical through- 
out. But those who see here trichotomy, have 
more to face: can they stop at the three-fold 
arrangement? What about the body, as say in 
the last reference? And in the Hebrews quota- 
tion, body is certainly implied. Does this not 
make them a quatro-chotomy, a four-fold divi- 
sion? Which scheme shall we accept? 


Keeping these things in mind, we turn to 
other references. Our Lord, according to Matt. 
ita“ to destroy both soul and body 
in Hell’, seems to indicate a dichotomy for 
man. Also Luke 12:29 speaks only of the rich 
man’s “soul”. Rom. 12:1,2 gives confirmation 
and mind”. 
Once more, Eccl. 12:7 has: “dust (body) to 
earth, and spirit to God”. 


What then shall we conclude on the basis 
of these data? And what is our composition 


after death? Do both soul and spirit go to 


God? Here seems conflict. Certainly all is not 
clear. But, for one thing, we note the apparent 
equation of soul and spirit by some Scripture 
writers. Isa. 26:9 (O.T. terms being interest- 
ingly parallel to those of the N.T.), has “soul” 
in one clause, explained by “spirit” in the next. 
And in the Magnificat (Luke 1:46f), the paral- 
lelism, as well as the Greek (Heb.) idiom, 
admit identity of the two words, in thought. 
Also the interchangeability of these two ideas is 
found in a number of passages where spirit and 
soul evidently refer to the same thing. (Com- 
pare “spirit” in Lk. 23:46, Acts 7:59, with “soul” 
in Jas. 1:21, Rev. 6:9). None can deny that 
there can be found subtle distinctions between 


. the significations of these in certain places. 


Nevertheless it is in the light of such quota- 
tions as above, that we must reckon with the 
apparent trichotomy in Scripture. It is quite 
evident that the Bible deals in no so-called sci- 
entific precision in such matters: it speaks in 
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general, rather as do we today, fn non-technical 


terms. So we are forced to fall back on com-— 


mon sense, guided by what we may be able 
to determine to be the general sense of Scrip- 
ture. 


Years back, Dr. Leander S. Keyser, in “Chris- 
tian Faith and Life’, gave some _ interesting 
thoughts pertinent here. In effect he wrote 
that all psychical terms in the Bible relate to 
the mind; but its various aspects are repre- 
sented by different terms. Thus, in I Thess. 
5:23, “spirit” signifies the spiritual faculty of 
mind. And “soul” refers to that which con- 
nects the mind with the body. In Heb. 4:12, the 
“heart” is indicative of the emotional part of 
man, and “thoughts and intents’’ relate to most 


inner movements and processes of the mind’s | 


action. Such presentation may give a simple 
and consistent scheme. But it seems to. dis- 
regard the Biblical distinction of “spirit” as 
paramount, as also our own central word 
“soul.” 


For in the Bible, the word which we trans- 
late “soul”, is readily, if not generally “life” 
(Jno. 10:11); and what we speak of as “soul”, 
is, in Scripture, the word translated properly 
as “Spirit.” (Note exceptions in preceding para- 
graph.) ‘This is doubtless confusing. The con- 
text alone can afford correct significance, in 
some places; and even the scholars differ on 
interpretation and application in certain con- 
nections. A. B. Davidson is in point regarding 
I Thess. 5.23: “Rhetorical accumulation to de- 
scribe the whole ‘non-physical’ nature of man.” 
At any rate, in the light of the above, we feel 
that there is little endorsement of trichotomy in 
the Bible. 


There seems to be logic in the following, as 
the conclusion of the matter: For the Evangelical 
Christian, we have substance, material, the 
body. Then there is the vital principle, not a 
separate entity, which we call life. And next, 
is the psychical reality, the soul (for us), mind 
(Keyser), spirit (Bible). Substance is not an- 
nihilated by death or at death. Death is the 
withdrawal of the vital principle, life. Then 
indeed, as according to Eccl. 12:7, “The dust 
returneth to the earth as it was, and the Spirit 
returneth to God Who gave it.” Here is 
dichotomy; and this we believe that the Bible 
teaches, in its general presentation of the sub- 
ject. 

—R.F.G. 
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The Historicity of Adam 
The religious movement commonly known 
as Neo-orthodoxy is characterized by the tend. 
ency to interpret various parts of the Bible 
as mythology. No doubt some of the Bible 
is historical: David probably existed, Jesus pretty 
certainly existed, and there is no doubt about 
the Apostle Paul. But Adam? That is another 
matter. 


Behind history there is Urgeschichte (Pre. 
history). This Urgeschichte is not pre-history 
in the sense of having occurred before some 
definite events in ancient times. It is rather 
the contemporaneous stage setting behind all 
history. It is the backdrop against which we 
see history played out. It is behind twentieth 
century history just as much as it was behind 
the history of Abraham’s day. And Adam is 
often said to be a figure of Urgeschichte. That 
is to say, he is not regarded as a real man who 
lived at a definite date, but somewhat as a 
piece of stage setting that makes the present 
act of the play more colorful. 


The account of Adam is a sort of fable. Aesop 
told stories. The events he related did not 
actually happen, and yet the stories are “true.” 
That is, they have a moral that applies to all 
life. The fox flatters the crow and makes off 
with the crow’s cheese. The dog barks at his 
image in the stream and loses his bone. ‘The 
wolf accuses the lamb of muddying the water. 
And how clearly we see in these animals the 
men and women we know only too well! The 
fable is “true” but the account is not historical. 


Similarly the account of Adam is a myth 
or fable. It pictures the story of every man’s 
fall into sin. The fall is not something that 
happened just once, a way back at the dawn 
of human history. The fall is something that 
happens every day and to every individual. 
And so the Bible is true, true to life, a true 
myth. 


Ordinary Christians are very stupid to think 


that the Bible must be understood historically. — 


For example, the gospel of John is true even 
though hardly anything John wrote actually 
occurred. The picture John gives of Christ 


‘is accurate, even though Jesus probably never 


said a word that John reports. John did not 
intend to write history. He was writing 4 
fable. His aim was not to tell us what actually 
happened. His aim was to produce faith in 
us. And faith can be produced by mythology 
as well as and usually better by mythology than 
by history. And if this is the case with John, 
as the Neo-orthodox assure us through their 
superior insight, how much more must it be 
the case with Genesis? 


But while we all like fables, and while fables 


are indeed “true,” there is some uneasiness in — 
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Such a myth does not explain. 


supposing either John or Genesis to have been 
intended as myths. ‘They sound like history. 
Aesop does not sound like history. But John 
and Genesis sound as much like history as 
Winston Churchill’s great volumes. 


Then further, although a fable may picture 
some reality, it cannot explain. The story of 
Adam might be a picture of every man’s fall 
into sin; but if it is a picture and not history, 
does it not seem strange that all men fall 
into sin? Why do not some escape the fall? 
If, on the 
contrary, the historical Adam was the natural 
and .federal head of the race, if, that is, his 
guilt is immediately imputed to us and his 
depravity is inherited by us, then there is an 
explanation why every one of us turns out 
to be a sinner. | 


Now suppose a young candidate for the min- 
istry appears before Presbytery for ordination. 


He has been fed Neo-orthodoxy without ever 


having had a good course in Reformed theology. 
And before Presbytery he makes two statements. 
First, he asserts that Adam is a fable, true of 
course, but not history; and second he asserts 
that he accepts the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession. What can be made of the con- 
junction of these two statements? 


In Romans 5:12-21 the Apostle tells us that 
sin entered the world through one man. It 
did not enter by every one of us sinning, but 
through one man. Because this one man died 


in sin, death came to all the rest of us. It. 


was by the trespass of the one man that the 
rest of us died. By the trespass of the one, 
death reigned through the one. Now, says the 
Apostle, just as the one sin of the one man 
made us sinners, so the one act of righteouness 
of the one man Jesus Christ brings justification 
of life. On both sides of the comparison stands 
one man. Now, if the first man is a fable, what 
is the second man? Was Christ a _ historical 
character, or is he too a picture? 


Is Christ a picture? If Adam pictures the 
many acts of the many men who commit many 
sins, then does not Christ picture the many 
righteous acts of the many men by which they 
are saved? If death proceeded from a mythical 
Adam, then does not life proceed from a 
mythical Christ. And is not the myth the 
picture of our own righteous life? That is, 
if we die because of our own sins, and not 
Adam’s, then does it not follow that we inherit, 
or rather earn eternal life by our own many 
acts of righteousness? 

How then can a clear mind assert that Adam 
is a myth, but that salvation is by grace? I 


suppose the answer is that some people do not 
have clear minds and that others do not believe 


in salvation by grace. 
—G.H.C. 
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Revival Inside the Church 


It will be a sad day for the Church and for 
individual Christians when we cease to examine 
our hearts, motives and work. . 


We must search for the weaknesses, the sins 
of omission and commission, the hidden sins of 
the heart and mind and lay them bare to the 
cleansing and healing ministry of our Saviour 


if we are to live as we should. 


David expressed this need in the 139th Psalm: 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart: try 
me, and know my thoughts: and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.” 


Sober reflection must lead us to the con- 
clusion that the greatest need of the world today 
is a revival in the Church. By a revival we 
mean a rekindling of our sense of unworthiness 
on the one part and of the wonders of God's 
love and grace as revealed in Jesus Christ on 


the other. 


This revival is needed in the pulpit and in 
the pew, among ministers and laymen alike. 
We have let sin and it’s deadening power creep 
into our lives. We have compromised with the 
world until unbelievers can hardly distinguish 
a Christian from a nonChristian. In many in- 
stances we have watered down the Gospel mes- 
sage until it is little more than the ethics of 
humanism. How often have we lauded man 
and his achievements and failed to honor God 
and put the interests of His Kingdom first! 


We are desperately in earnest about this. We 


_have the machinery and the programs of which 


any church might be proud. How we do need 
the empowering presence of the Holy Spirit! 
But He does not force His presence upon us 
and how frequently we try to do God’s work 
in the arm of flesh! | 

The revival about which we are speaking is 
a matter of self examination, of confession of 
sin and a turning to Christ that we may receive 
and live in the fullness of that which He alone 


can give. 
Powerlessness is a characteristic of spiritual 


lethargy and a sure indication that something 


is wrong. Sensing a need but failing to see its 
source we are inclined to increased activity 
whereas more prayer is needed; we are inclined 
to more and more dependence on programs, 
whereas more dependence on the Holy Spirit 
is the solution. 


We Christians need a new sense of sin and 
its awfulness. Where present we must confess 
and turn from it. We need to have restored 
to our hearts the joy of God’s salvation. We 
need to be filled and empowered by the Holy 
Spirit. Then, and only then, will sinners be 
converted to Him. 
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Our most effective prayer for revival can 
well be: “Lord, let it begin in me.” 


Let the Church experience a revival in which 
the Holy Spirit is poured out upon clergy and 
laity alike and there will be a surge of power 
and Christian activity which will transform our 
local churches and our outreach to those around 
us and on to the far corners of the earth. 


At the present time far too few young men 
and young women are offering themselves for 
service in the work of God’s Kingdom. Other 
considerations are given priority. We talk much 
about Christian vocation but it can become a 
catch phrase. When Christ takes hold of an 
individual, every legitimate occupation becomes 
one of Christian vocation. 


Let a revival take place within the Church 
and it will surely reach out to those on the 
outside. When revival comes, the evangeliza- 
tion of the lost is the inevitable aftermath. 

—L.N.B. 


In the Midst of the Congregation - 


I Will Sing Praises Unto Thee 


The following statement was drawn up by 
the Faculty of Columbia Theological Seminary 
at its Retreat, September 1957 for the guidance 
of the professors and students of this institution. 
Some part of it has particular reference to the 
Seminary situation. But in view of the wide- 
spread temptation to substitute some movement, 
order, club, or organization for attendance pon 
the regular worship of the sanctuary it is here 
offered for the consideration of all the readers 
of the SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL. 


Chapel Worship 


Since God’s voice is heard in the proclama- 
tion of His Word and His acts are seen in 
the administration of His Sacraments, He has 
ordained the regular means of grace to be 
observed in corporate worship. The faith which 
appropriates the grace of God for Christian 
life and experience is personal, but the Holy 
Spirit nourishes the individual believer in the 


corporate worship of the Christian community. . 


God has called His people not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together. Israel was 
a worshipping community, and when it ceased 
to be so it lost its raison d’etre. Of our Lord 
Himself, it is written, “In the midst of the 
congregation, I will sing praises unto thee.” 


_ We are here preparing for the ministry of 

the Word and for the leadership of God’s peo- 
ple. Our obedience to God’s will in the matter 
of corporate worship is essential to our indi- 
vidual growth in grace and to the. spiritual 
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health of our present community and of our 
future congregations. Habits of devotion are 
developed here through our regular chapel 
services, and no pastor can expect these regular 
habits of worship on the part of his: flock who 
has not himself developed them in response to 


God’s grace and in obedience to His command. 


The Faculty expects that every student will 
regularly avail himself of the means of grace 


in common worship. The student’s pledge of | 


faithful attendance upon all the instructions of 
the institution includes, in the first place, 
regular participation in this most important 
hour in the daily schedule. 


Ultimately, we come to the house of God 
not primarily to taste sermons nor to judge men, 
but to hear God speaking and to be judged by 
the Word of His grace. In the spirit of the 
psalmist, “I was glad when they said unto me, 
let us go up to the house of the Lord.” 


“Peace Be Unto You” 


We call ourselves Christians, and sometimes 
in the heat of controversies which should not 
exist, we forget that Christ was the Lord of 


Peace. He preached peace, mentioning it often, 


and when churches or church courts forsake 
peace they reject the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. —The New Testament presents a doc- 
trine of peace and Christ underscored it with 
the beatitude, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” 


Coming from the “God of Peace,” this “Gos- 


pel of Peace” offers the promise, “Peace I leave 


with you, my peace I give,” and a benediction, 
“Peace be with you all that are in Christ.” Any 
occasion when we violate this “Peace to the 
brethren and love,” we turn our backs on the 
love of God and the act should shame us. 


If we “follow after the things that make for - 


peace” we will be blessed with “peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” Write it on your heart: 
“God is not the author of confusion but of 
peace,” and we will “have peace” and “live 
in peace.” The Bible suggests we pray for 


Christ to “guide our feet in the way of peace.” - 


Paul urged peace among Christians in one of 
his most brilliant epistles, 1 Thess. 5: “Be at 
peace among yourselves.” 


When Jesus appeared in the Upper Room to 
soothe and encourage his downhearted and dis- 
tressed disciples, as related by Luke and John, 
the first words He spoke were: “Peace be unto 
you,” and John said He repeated the words: 
“Peace be unto you.” If you do not have in 
your own heart “peace that passeth understand- 
ing,’ you are a sinner. : 


Ralph Brewer 
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with economics as it deals with all of life. 


By 


How To Teach Christian Economics To Young People 


Rev. John R. Richardson, D. D. 


Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church 


Atlanta, Georgia 


(This address was delivered before the Board of Directors of The Christian Freedom Foundation 
at tts annual meeting in the Great Northern Hotel in New York, April 16, 1958.) 


“Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he 1s old, he will not depart from it.” Proverbs 22:6. 


Conservative Christians complain and rightly 
so when unbelievers emasculate the Bible by 
cutting out various portions. We believe that 
all of the Bible is worthy of acceptation and no 


part should be rejected. 


In the light of this fact, it is strange that many 
of these same conservative Christians completely 
disregard certain portions of the Bible. For 
all practical purposes, they could be cut out 
of the Book, they are never used. ‘They are 
constantly by-passed. This is certainly true of 
the sections of the Bible dealing with economics. 


Make no mistake about it, the Bible deals 
The 
economic order forms part of God’s original 
order in creation. As long as we live on this 
earth, economics will be a real part of life. For 
this reason we must never overlook the whole- 
some Biblical realism in economics. 


_ A year or two ago I was attending a seminar 
on Christian Economics. Someone in the group 
_ asked the leader who is a consultant in the 


field of economics, the question, “What do 
you consider the greatest book on economics?”’ 
The economic consultant replied, “The Bible 
is our greatest book on economics.” 


Buried amid all the false teachings and soph- 
istries of Karl Marx, we find one true observa- 
tion: “Man is an economic creature.” This is 
not by any means all the truth about man but 
is a vital truth. Economics is necessary for 
human survival. It is necessary to maintain 
life in this world. Just so long as man con- 
tinues to live on this planet he is by necessity 
an economic creature. He has wants that he 
wishes to have satisfied. They are legitimate 
wants such as food, shelter, clothing, etc. 


We usually think of economics as a young 
science. We forget that Aristotle wrote on 
economics and so did Plato. We should re- 
member, moreover, that economic principles 
are set forth in the Bible and are several thou- 
sand years of age. Scripture does not shun 
economic problems. The teaching begins with 
Genesis, chapter 2 and continues through 
Revelation. When the Bible exhorts man to 
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“work and produce” it is giving economic coun- 
sel that is of tremendous value. 
Frequently we have been asked, “Why has 


Communism spread so rapidly and why have 


so many young people embraced it?’ Surely 
one reason is that the Communistic economic 
philosophy of dialectical materialism found a 
vacuum and filled it. This vacuum has been 
created by the failure of Christians to teach — 
young people the principles of Christian eco- 
nomics and point out their simplicity and great- 
ness. Christians who have neglected this es- 
sential field must share much of the blame. 
The church should feel a considerable measure 
of guilt for this neglect. 


What can we do about this matter? Where 
should the Christian stand in this conflict? God 
has given to Christian parents and the Christian 
church the commission to- “train up a child in 
the way he should go and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 


In what should this teaching consist? It 
should consist of all that the Bible teaches. This 
includes Biblical economics. This is our duty 
as well as our privilege. When we forfeit this 
obligation we shall have to pay a heavy penalty. 


The Communist economics cannot match 
Christian economics, yet young people hear 
much about the “merits of collectivism“ and 
little or nothing about the merits of Christian 
economics. ‘The Communists are saying to 
young people, “All these things will I give 
thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 
Unless young people are informed concerning 


the merits of Christian economics, some of them 


will embrace the Communist offer. In fact, 


many have. 


Several years ago the Lord laid it upon my 
heart to promote the establishment of a Chris- 
tian camp for young people where they could 
receive sound Biblical training and special teach- 
ing in Christian economics. It is my conviction 
that if we train young people in the sound prin- 
ciples of Christian economics when they are 
young, they will be in a large measure immu- 
nized against the plausible and attractive tenets 
of collectivism when they go to college or uni- 
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versity. Our young people need this immuniza- 
tion, since they are being bombarded with all 
sorts of political, economic and social notions. 
Dr. A. Merrill Root’s volume on “Collectivism 
on the Campus” is convincing proof that there 
is a desperate need for sound indoctrination 
during pre-college days. 


A practical question that confronts us is, 
‘How can you and I best fight Communism?” 
All who are concerned about current trends 
must ask this question. This evil thing that 
we call Communism must be fought on every 
front and from every angle. What is the best 
way to combat it? I am convinced that the train- 
ing of our young people in the principles of 
Christian economics is one of the best ways to 
combat this problem. Hating Communism is 
not enough. We must do something about it. 


I should like to point out what we are doing 
at Camp Westminster to meet the challenge 
of our day by bringing young people face to 
face with responsible economic principles. Since 
we have been in operation only three years, 
I do not claim to be an expert in this field. 
I do believe, however, that God is teaching us 
how to deal with this problem and from what 
He is teaching us, I desire to share our thinking 
with you. 

I 


Consider first the pedagogical technique that 
I recommend in teaching young people Chris- 
tian economics. 


1. By definition — a simple glossary. 


All who are familiar with current literature 
must be aware of the semantic problem. Words 
mean different things to different people. The 
same word does not carry the same meaning 
to all minds. It is incumbent upon young peo- 
ple to learn the meaning of words and expres- 
sions. Young people, therefore, should have 
a working vocabulary in the field of Christian 
economics. 


This method of teaching is unpopular in 
certain circles. One great teacher has remarked, 
“Nothing makes a man more unpopular in the 
controversies of the present day than insistence 
upon definition of terms. Anything, it seems, 
may be forgiven more readily than that.” He 
is correct. There is a marked hostility to pre- 
cision in definitions. People use certain terms 
and become incensed when asked to tell in 
simple language what they mean by these terms. 
This irritation has been expressed in this way 
by the same observer, “They do not like to 
have the flow of their eloquence checked by 
so vulgar a thing as a definition.” 


I am convinced that teaching by definition 
is a sound pedagogical practice and it is absurd 
to ignore it. We shall not make much true 
progress until we define our terms. Ludwig 
von Mises, the famous economist, doubtless had 
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this thought in mind when he wrote an article 
against Paul Tillich’s theory of words “growing” 
in meaning. Von Mises wishes words to mean 
some specific, definite and fixed thing. Only 
then are words good tools for honest thought. — 


We endeavor to acquaint our young peo- 
ple with some seventy economic terms and their 
definitions. Permit me to pick out just a few 
of these words as illustrations of the necessity 
for definition in instruction in this field. 


What is “‘capital’’? We explain to young peo- 
ple that though capital has come to play a very 
important part in modern industry, that which 
is essentially capital has been in existence as 
long as tools have been in existence. ‘The defini- 
tion I was taught for capital is “capital may 
be defined as wealth other than land which 
is used by its owner to secure an income rather 
than for direct enjoyment.” — | 


Some writers speak of two kinds of capital: 
first, social or productive capital and second, 
private capital. 


Social or productive capital is identified with 
producers’ goods. Private or acquisitive capital 
includes such consumers goods as are let, rented 
or hired by their owners to other people. 

Capital, then, is goods, but it is that portion 
of the produced goods in the possession of society 
which is used by its owners for the purpose of 
securing income rather than for the purpose 
of direct enjoyment. | 


Return capital, therefore, can be applied to 
all forms of productive wealth and is a synonym 
for tools of production and exchange. 


By the investment of capital one can earn 
interest and profit. Capital is goods that have 
been produced to produce more goods. 

What is “capitalism”? Capitalism is an eco- 
nomic system in which capital or capitalists 
play the principal part. It has to do with the 
use of capital. It is based on the principle of 
freedom, especially free markets. It is business 
enterprise that operates under the private profit 
and loss system. It promotes open markets and 
competition. It is this system that has been 
instrumental in causing the average standard of 
life to rise. 


Private capitalism is the system in which 
tools are owned by private individuals but used 


by others. It is private capitalism that com- 


munism hates most. In Karl Marx’s “The Com- 
munist Manifesto” published in 1848, which 
is the “Bible” of the Communists, he wrote, 
“The proletariat will use its political supremacy 
to wrest by degrees all capital from the bour- 
geoisie (i.e. the property owners) to centralize 
all instruments of production in the hands of 
the state.” 


A teacher of economics in a state university 
told me recently that “Capitalism,” in the 
minds of many young people who have been 
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brainwashed by liberal professors, is ‘‘a nasty 
word.” As a result of this kind of ridicule, ‘‘a 
capitalist is both selfish and stupid.” ‘The capi- 
talist is “suspect” from an ethical point of 
view in their minds. | 


What is “collectivism”? Collectivism is the 
school of economics that accepts the socialist 
principles of state control of economic activities. 
It assumes the goodness of officials in govern- 
ment. This is the collectivists’ blind spot. It 
approves the formula “from each according to 
his ability to each according to his need.” Such 
kills economic vitality. 


Collectivism is also a political system under 
which the members of government are masters 
over the private citizens. This mastery is held 
to by political control of the courts and by 
the terrorism of secret police. It is the complete 
priority of society over the individual. The 


idea prevails “the more government, the bet- 


ter.” This notion destroys freedom. 


What is “communism”? If a person intends 


to fight something, he should know his enemy, 


otherwise he may do more harm than good. 
Now what is communism? It is an idea. It is 
the belief that individual freedom as a way 
of life will not work. —The Communistic system 
maintains that the only solution for world eco- 
nomic problems depends, absolutely, upon 
complete government control. We explain that 
under communism the government owns all 
industry, the professions and the people in 
general. The state is the be-all and in-all in 
life. It promises security at the price of freedom. 


We further explain that communism involves 
the common ownership of means of production 
and some approach to the equal distribution of 
the products of industry. It would abolish all 
private ownership of property and place it 
in the hands of the communists or “the state.” 


What is a “conservative”? 


We define a conservative as a person who 
supports private property rights. The conserva- 
tive is one who believes in conserving values. 
He believes that there are things in life worth 
saving. 


_ A theological conservative is one who believes 
in the conservation of theological truths. An eco- 
nomic conservative is one who believes in the 
conservation of economic values. The conserva- 
tive feels a sacred obligation to the generations 
who will come after us. 


A conservative is willing to change provided 
the changes proposed do not mean a sacrifice 
of the values and achievements of the past. 
There is no use to change unless it is for the 


better. The conservative is willing to change. 


if it is an improvement but not unless it is 
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an improvement. St. Paul gave us the basis 
for being a conservative when he wrote to the 
Thessalonian Christians, “Prove all things, hold 
fast to that which is good.” 


What is “‘economics’’? 


Some define economics as a science and others 


as an art. Whether it is an art or a science, 


it deals with (1) the production of wealth, 
(2) the distribution of wealth, and (3) the con- 
sumption of wealth. 


Economics deals with prices, production, labor, 
capital, land, money, cost, profits and the 
shares which people get out of jointly working 
together to produce wealth. 


What is Christian economics? 


_ Christian economics deals especially with (1) 
the relations of men to God in economics, (2) 
the relation of men to men in economics, and 


_ (3) the relation of men to things. 


In Christian economics the touchstone of 
appraisal is the Bible, with special reference 
to the moral law of God, and responsibility to 
God for its obedience. The will of God is 
the paramount consideration in Christian eco- 
nomics. It should be the determining factor 
in regulating our economic behavior. 


2. By illustration. 


The second method we employ in teaching 
Christian economics to young people is by il- 
lustration. The purpose of an illustration is 
to throw light upon the understanding of a 
subject or object. It is to illuminate. Someone 
has put it “illustrations are the windows of 


speech. Through them truth shines.” 


Spurgeon once said, “Illustrations are like 
windows. They light into the chambers of 
the mind; mere bald statements are soon for- 
gotten but an apt illustration sticks in the 
soul like a hook in a fish’s mouth.” 


Someone else has aptly said, “One good 
illustration is worth a whole armful of logic.” 
We must never depreciate logic but experience 
teaches us that frequently a pointed illustra- 
tion can convey truth to the mind when logic 
fails to reach the objective. 


In teaching Christian economics to young 
people, a choice illustration may be half the 
battle. An apt illustration awakens interest, 
stimulates the imagination and grips the mem- 
ory and stamps truth upon the mind. 


Our Lord illustrated truth wisely. This is 
one reason why His teachings and parables 
stick with us. He drew truth from such familiar 
objects as the lilies of the field, the birds of 
the air, the fish of the sea, the merchant, the 
sower and the reaper. 
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In a book called “How To Think About 
Economics” by Fred G. Clark and Richard Stan- 
ton Rimancozy we find splendid illustrations 
for the instruction of young people in eco- 
nomics. These illustrations help especially in 
cause-and-effect thinking which consists of find- 
ing out what happened before and what hap- 
pened after, which is the key to economic un- 
derstanding. 


I should like to give one illustration from 
“How To Think About Economics” and one 
of my own. The first is an illustration of qualli- 
tative and quantitative analysis. Qualitative 
analysis tells us what the ingredients are and 
quantitative analysis tells us how much there 
is of each one. Both are necessary to proper 
knowledge. 


Here on the pair of scales is a steak. On 
.ne steak is stamped “U. S. Prime.” The scales 
show that it weighs one pound. Now the 
U. S. Prime is qualitative analysis. The one 
pound registration on the scale is quantitative 
analysis. Young people can get a truth like 
this by this simple illustration. 


The second illustration is one designed to 
answer the question, “What is money for?” 
Money is chiefly a medium of exchange to 
avoid the inconvenience of barter, but it has 
many uses and many possibilities for good or 
evil. 


A 1/ 


On this point we show young people a box 
that contains 5 small boxes. Proper explana- 
tion concerning the distribution of money into 
these 5 boxes provide guidance for young peo- 
ple that will help them for life. 


The first is called “The Earning Box”. Into 
this box will go all that the child receives, 
whether from work or allowances. Then out 
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of this box a distribution will be made into 
4 other boxes. 


The second box is called “God’s Box.’’ Here 
the child is taught, “the tenth shall be holy 
unto the Lord.” Leviticus 27:32. The young 
person is instructed that the first dime of every 
dollar belongs to the Lord. Here is the finest 
way I have ever discovered to present steward- 
ship. If children learn to practice this early 
in life, it will become a fixed habit and the 
stewardship problem will be largely solved. 


The third box is called “The Savings Box.” 
Children are taught the importance of saving 
some portion of their income. To give the 
Biblical basis for this box we refer the chil- 
dren to the 4Ist chapter of Genesis. Here is 
the divine sanction for storing something away 
in the time of plenty for the time of need. The 
importance of reserves can also be stressed by 
giving the teaching of Christ’s pore of the 
wise and foolish virgins. 


The fourth box is called “The Spending Box.” 
Here the child is taught to put in a certain 
percentage of his earnings for the purchase of 
the articles needed. 


The fifth box is called “The Others Box.” 
The child is instructed to put a certain pecent- 
age out of the earnings box into this box for 
Christmas presents, presents and the 
assistance of others. 


The simple illustration of the 5 boxes incul- 
cates in young people a sense of responsibility 
in money matters. It enables them to see early 
in life what money is to be used for. 


3. By repetition. 


The great teachers have never been afraid 
to repeat a truth. Repetition drives the truth 
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deeper into the mind. Repetition has always 
been the hallmark of a great teaching industry. 
Christian teachers have used it to fix in the 
minds of readers or hearers the great truths 


of the Gospel. 
_ Isaiah understood this. (28:10) “For precept 


must be upon precept, precept upon precept; 


line upon line, line upon line; here a little 
and there a little.” Isaiah is saying that to 
give instructions once is not enough. The same 
instructions must be given a second, third time 
and oftener. For progress in learning there 
must be instruction upon instruction. This 
is a sound pedagogical rule. The music teacher 
understands it, the art teacher uses this rule, 
and certainly those who teach Christian eco- 
nomics must employ it. 


Paul was a peerless teacher and he, too, knew 
the value of repetition. Writing to the Philip- 
pian Christians he said, (3:1) “To write the 
same things unto you, to me indeed is not 
grievous but for you it is safe.” It was safe 
for him to repeat the things he earlier taught. 


As we look back over the years, the things 
we remember best are the things we heard re- 
peated many times by our teachers or our 
parents. 


II 


Consider in the second place the content to 
be communicated in teaching Christian econom- 
ics to young people. 


Due to limitation of time, I must restrict 
myself to six things. It must be understood, 
however, that these six items are not exhaustive 
of the content we are to impart. They are 
simply some basic matters that are of tremen- 
dous importance. They provide the foundation 
for other phases of Christian economics. 


1. The basic principle of Christian economics 
is the right of private property. _ 


This principle is taught in the 8th command- 
ment. It says, ‘““Thou shalt not steal.” This Di- 
vine Law has been the greatest protection we 
can have in this world for the right to own 
private property. The Bible shows clearly that 
it is God who established private property. 


If it is possible to steal then it is inevitable 
that private ownership of property is recog- 
nized, for only when property is owned is 
stealing possible. 


There are some who would reply to this 
by saying that the first New Testament church 
in Jerusalem had things in common and that 
“not one of them said that aught of the things 
that he possessed was his own.” It is claimed 


that this was collectivism or communism and 


this is used as an objection to the right of 
private property. | 
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There’ are many things we could say in 


- reply to this objection but I shall be content 


to mention just a few. We notice first of all 
that even in this church at Jerusalem private 
property was recognized as a right, for when 
Ananias kept back part of the price of the 
land he sold and told the apostles he was 
‘giving all to the church, Peter said, “While 
it remained, did it not remain thine own? After 
it was sold was it not in thy power?” The sin 
of Ananias was not in owning the property or 
in keeping part of the purchase price for him- 
self but in lying to God by saying that he was 
giving all of it to the church while keeping 
part of it for himself. 


Once more, notice that the gifts to the com- 
mon fund were actually gifts showing that the 
property was rightfully owned when it was 
possible to give. We cannot give anything 
if we do not have it as our own. Had it not 
been owned by the giver, the gift could not 


have been made. 


It should also be pointed out that there is 
no divine authorization for this experiment. 
It was an experiment that failed. The church 


became progressively poorer and had to be 


helped by contributions from other churches. 
This tentative approach to common ownership, 
therefore, was abandoned early in the history 


of the church and should always be a warning 


to every generation to refrain from this pro- 
cedure. | 

The right of private property is being denied 
and challenged as never before in the history 


of the world. May I remind you that in the 


One Hundredth Anniversary edition of “The 
Communist Manifesto’”’ we read in the commu- 


nist program: 


(1) “Abolition of property and land and 
application of all rents of land to public pur- 
poses.” 


(2) “Abolition of all right of inheritance.” 
Such is still authentic communist doctrine. 


2. The principle of free enterprise. 


This principle affirms that persons should 
depend upon private industry for their economic 
security. Under this system the owner is en- 
titled to such profits as he may make. 


In free enterprise the government fixes — 
neither prices nor wages. Both are governed by 
the law of supply and demand. If the supply 


of any given article is short, the price will 


rise. More people will make or raise it or mine 
it or produce it until the supply exceeds the 


demand at which time the price will fall. 


In a free economy the consumer. is the ulti- 
mate arbiter of profit and loss. A manufacturer 
who cannot make things to sell at a low enough 
price to persuade the consumer to buy will 
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soon go bankrupt. Many other factors enter 
in such as advertising, name brands, efficiency 
of the sales organization, seasonal demands, age 
of the machinery and plant, adoption of labor- 
saving devices, availability of raw materials, 
weather conditions and other factors. “The con- 
sumer is the king, however, by buying or re- 
fusing to buy at the given price. The govern- 
ment’s functions under the free enterprise sys- 
tem are limited to keeping open the media 
of competition and to provide neutral tribunals. 


Free enterprise is competitive and competi- 
tion makes for good sound business. It is a 
foundational principle for economic progress 
and security. It is conducive toward financial 
responsibility. 


The October 28, 1957 issue of Time Maga- 
zine featured Germany’s economic minister. Lud- 
wig Erhard. Erhard is pictured as “engineer 
of a miracle.” Time observes, “In this global 
sea of inflationary troubles there is one major 
island where enterprise aided by record-break- 
ing production has achieved a basic stability 
of consumer prices. In West Germany the 


cost-of-living index was up a modest 16 points— 


from 1950 levels. This truncated republic, about 
half the size of the old German Reich and 
with about 34 of its population (53,000,000) , 
looms as the economic wonder of the demo- 
cratic West. The Germans’ own astonishing 
energy and some $5 billion in timely U. S. 
aid, have wrought their great part in what 
is universally hailed as ‘the German miracle.’ 
The philosopher who engineered the miracle 
is a pink-jowled, roly-poly professor, economics 
minister, Ludwig Erhard.” 


“Convinced that Germany’s recovery could 
not succeed with monetary reform alone, Erhard 
waited until one Sunday when neither German 
colleagues nor military officials would be around 
to interfere and announced on the radio that 
he had issued a formal decree ending all 
rationing and price controls at once. “Turn 
the people and the money loose,’ he cried, ‘and 
they will make the country strong.’ ” 


Surrounded by s@cialism in every direction, 
West Germany has proven once again the wis- 
dom of free enterprise. 


The free enterprise system, to a great extent, 
has brought the blessings we enjoy here in 
the United States. We need to teach our young 
people to have a greater faith in the capacity 
and the right of the citizen to manage his af- 
fairs rather than in a centralized government 
with its tendencies toward corruption and inter- 
ference. We must show them that experience 
proves that this principle insures the best and 
most efficient management in the field of 
economic operations. 
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3. The Christian interpretation of work. 


Before the fall of man God instructed on 


to go to work, to dress and to keep the garden. 
Meaningful work, therefore, is not caused by 
sin. The command, “make the earth subject 
to you,” preceded sin. It was only aggravated 
by sin. The Bible clearly teaches that it is 
God’s will that man should work. 


What is work? Work is not highly thought 
of by many. people. The air is full of false 


ideas concerning the meaning of work. To 
some, work is something to be avoided like a> 


plague. To some, it is something we must 
engage in just as little as possible. To some, 
leisure is the chief joy and life and work the 
supreme nuisance we encounter in living in 
this world. There are many varieties of un- 
Christian views about work. We need to teach 
our children the Christian interpretation of 
work and that it is not a necessary evil. Work 
is purposeful activity. It is something that has 
been appointed by God for our welfare. Young 
people need to understand this today. Work 
must be lifted to a higher level than the means 
of securing a pay check. 


We must instruct our young people that 
work is good for man in a moral sense. It 
produces virility of character as well as robust- 
ness of body. We must persuade them that 
work is useful for man in an economic sense. 
We must remind them that Scripture repeat- 
edly recommends work and condemns sloth, 
idleness and irresponsibility. 


In presenting the Christian interpretation of 
work several ideas should be stressed. One is, 
it is a divine vocation. Both Luther and Calvin 
insisted on this. This truth had been tragically 
obscured by monastic ethics. The true God is 
a calling God. He has a task for every man. 
The Christian God is a working God. The 
Saviour had a work to do. He was a tireless 
worker. He felt called to work. He began his 
life as a craftsman, earning his living at a car- 
penter’s bench. Later he left his trade to become 
a teacher. This then, was his vocation. On 
the cross he carried out his supreme vocation— 
dying for sinners. “My meet is to do the will 
of Him that sent me and to finish His work.” 
Work to Christ was not “pointless ey 
but a divine vocation. 


In a smaller, yet in a true sense, we, too, 
have a work to do on this earth and God expects 
us to do it. Every legitimate calling has exactly 


the same worth in the sight of God — if God 


calls us to it and it is to the glory of God. 
Work, therefore, is a part of God’s plan for 
man. Our fathers were convinced that in today’s 
work we meet God face to face. 


Work develops our personalities. It is a 
source of personal fulfillment. Work has a 
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special personality-developing quality. Idleness 
degrades personality. Work builds up person- 
ality. There is a noticeable difference in the 
personality of one who has worked and one 
who has gotten by without work. One person- 
ality is marked by strength, the other by weak- 
ness. Work develops our capacities and our 
personalities as nothing else can. To rise above 
the lower rungs of the ladder of personality 
we need challenging work. 


Young people must be reminded furthermore, 
that work is the price required for success in 
life. 


There is a Latin proverb that may be trans- 
lated, “Work is the price the gods require for 
every good.”” There is no lazy way to a lasting 
success. Successful people are usually terrific 
workers. ‘They drive themselves. They apply 
the divine injunction, “Whatsoever thy hand 


findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


A number of times I have been called upon 
to address graduating classes of educational in- 
stitutions. At this time the question arises, 
“Who will succeed?” “Who will get ahead?” 
One thing is sure, the one who applies him- 
self the most diligently is the more likely to 
succeed. 


Again we must stress the fact that work 
yields many of life’s richest satisfactions. 


We must work in its larger setting. The feel- 
ing of being useful is worth much in life. When 
God had finished His creative activities we 
read, “And God saw everything that He had 
made and behold, it was very good.” (Genesis 
1:31). God, so to speak, stood off and looked 
at His handiwork and felt a great satisfaction 
in His achievement... 


Work is not to be done for work’s sake but 


is a means to an end. Work, when performed 


with a sense of divine vocation, can be a genu- 
ine pleasure and something that makes life 
worth living. Great men enjoy their work. For 
them work is not a dull and futile business. 


We must challenge our young people not 
to settle for anything less than this Christia 
interpretation of work. : 


4. Special merit deserves special award. 


Some people object to the idea of incentives. 
They tell us that it is “catering to selfishness.” 
But the New Testament certainly encourages 
this practice. “God is a Rewarder.” (Hebrews 


11:6). Christ had a great deal to say about it 
in his teachings. Paul also believed in rewards, 


both in this life and in the life to come. 


I am not arguing the idea that incentives 
should be the highest motive for good works, 
but it is certainly a legitimate motive and a 


_ Biblical motive. The last book of the Bible 
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closes with Christ’s promise of a reward to him 
that overcometh. 


We find that in actual experience when 
special merit is rewarded, it is a profitable thing 
for all concerned. Some time ago I read an 
account of the Lincoln Electric Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and how the incentive motive 
operated in this company. The company got 
in bad with the government during World 
War II. The government declared that this 
company had violated “wage ceilings” by its 
incentive system. The company fought to keep 
its incentive system in effect. It declared that 
the productivity of the employees justified a 
high wage and was a creative incentive to the 
employees. 


This incentive system explains three things: 
(1) the low prices, (2) the high wages, (3) 
the high profits of Lincoln Electric. 


Rewards stimulate people to greater activity 
and larger accomplishments. Incentives, there- 
fore, are a blessing to the individual and to 
society. Thus Time Magazine of June 8, 1942, 
pointed out that Lincoln’s incentive system has 
helped the consumer. A Lincoln welding elec- 
trode that sold for 16 cents a pound in 1929 
now sells for 4.8 cents per pound. The experi- 
ence of the Lincoln Electric Company could 
be duplicated many times. 


Rewards for ability, good judgment, initiative, 
efficiency, and integrity must be taught as a 
part of Christian Economics. 


5. The sinfulness of waste. ; 


To the Biblical Christian, waste in either 
labor or materials is not only stupid, it is also 
sinful. What God in his goodness has given 
to us, we must not waste. 


We Americans are wasteful people, the most 
wasteful people on earth. Some nations could 
live off the things we waste in our kitchens and 
put in our garbage cans. 


The prodigal son sinned in a number of ways. 
One of the ways was in wasting his substance 
in riotous living. He also wasted his life. In 
this story we have the tragedy of a wasted life. 


Our gracious Lord does not want us to waste 


that which He provides for us. In John, chapter 


6, we read, “So Jesus, raising his eyes and see- 
ing a great crowd on their way towards him 
said to Philip, “Where can we buy for these 
people to eat?’ He said this to test Philip for 
he himself knew what he was going to do. “Ten 
dollars worth of bread would not be enough 


for them,’ Philip replied, ‘even if they had only 


a little each. Then Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother, another disciple, put in, “There is a 
boy here who has 5 little barley loaves and a 
couple of fish, but what’s the good of that for 
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such a crowd?’ Then Jesus said, “Get the people 
to sit down.’ There was plenty of grass there 
and the men, some 5,000 of them sat down. 
Then Jesus took the loaves, gave thanks for 
them, and distributed them to the disciples and 
the disciples passed them on to the people sit- 
ting on the grass. He distributed the fish in 
the same way, giving them as much as they 
wanted. When they had eaten enough Jesus 
said to his disciples, ‘Collect the pieces that are 
left over so that nothing is wasted’.” 


6. A proper observance of the Fourth Com- 
mandment makes for solid foundations of 
character and increases the production of eco- 
nomic goods. 

The Fourth Commandment has a vital bear- 
ing on the subject of Christian Economics. The 
late Dr. Clarence E. Macartney of Pittsburgh 
once told me that he felt that a Christian camp 
that conscientiously taught to young people 
the meaning and application of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, even if it had no other value, would 
be worth all it cost. This commandment pro- 
tects the rights of God, the rights of man and 
enables man to be his best and accomplish the 
most. 


Some are disposed to challenge the claim that 
man can produce more in six days with one 
day of rest than in seven days without a day 
of rest. All who doubt this I refer to the history 
of the French Revolution. In the meantime, 
permit me to give you an example with which 
I am familiar. 


During the early days of the war there was 
a tremendous demand for duck (heavy cloth) 
for uniforms, tents, and many other items neces- 
sary for the war effort. All textile mills in the 
nation immediately converted their machines 
to produce the necessary goods. 


_ A Christian man was at that time connected 
with four mills (later in the war, 5). One of 
his superiors called him to assign a quota (al- 
most an impossible figure). During the conver- 
sation something like the following occurred: 


“Of course we expect you to run the mills 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week.” 


“I will run the mills 24 hours a day, 6 days 
a week, but I am not going to run these mills 
on Sunday.” 


“Now everybody is running 7 days a week, 
you've got to. The government has said that 
everybody must run 7 days a week.” 


“The government wants that number of yards 
produced each week. Neither the government 
nor anybody else is going to make me operate 
on the Lord’s Day.” 


“You can’t possibly produce your quota and 
not run on Sundays.” 
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“I'll produce that quota running 6 days a 
week.” 


As far as we know, these mills are the 
ones in the nation that fully met, and usually 
over-produced their quota consistently during 
all the years of the war. They were never open 
on Sunday. The Fourth Commandment is a 
dependable law of economics as well as a neces- 
sary religious commandment. It is, therefore, 
the part of sound wisdom to teach that a cycle 
of labor should be followed by a cycle of rest. 


‘This law of God cannot be violated with im- 


punity. Beyond doubt many of our physical 
and economic ills stem from failure to respect 
this law. Life will be impaired when. this 
rhythm of labor and rest is not observed. 


CONCLUSION: 


The divine command comes to us again to 
train up our children in the way in which 
they should go. Are we actually training them 
in the things we profess to believe? 


If we believe in sane individualism, let us 
train our young people in it. If we believe 
in capitalism, let us train our young people 
in it. If we believe in limited government and 
state’s rights, let us train our young people in 
these things. If we believe in Scriptural prin- 
ciples, let us train our young people in them. 


We cannot shoot false ideas. The only suc- 
cessful way to deal with false ideas is to fill the 
minds of our young people with true ideas so 
that they will not become victims of the false 
ideas to which they are exposed. 


The Christian church has a sacred duty to 
train our young people in Christian economics. 
This is an urgent duty. It is later than we 
think, Dr. C. Gregg Singer did not indulge 
in exaggeration when he wrote in his article, 
“Christianity, Democracy, and Communism,’ 
“Tt is doubtful that many of those who are aware | 
of the desperate plight of the West realize that 
there is actually less liberty today than there 
has been at any time since the fall of the Roman 


Empire.” 


Is there nothing that can be done but lament 
this fact? There is. We can assume our God- 
given responsibility to train our young people 
in a Biblical world and life view. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Ait French Camp Acad- 
emy, small boarding school for boys and 
girls, Synod of Mississippi, located on his- 
toric Natchez Trace. Positions open (High 
School): Music (piano and chorus direction), 
Science, Principal. Interested and qualified 
persons may write: Sam C. Patterson, Presi- 
dent, French Camp Academy, French Camp, 
Mississippi. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 11 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


2 


God’s Provision kor Worship 


Background Scripture: Exodus 35-40 
Devotional Reading: Psalm 27:1-6 


A devout believer in God will spend much time in worship. We sometimes classify Christians 
as ‘“‘Mystics’” and “men of action”. Some Mystics have been very active in the work of the 
kingdom, and some men of action spent much time in communion and fellowship with God. David 
was certainly a man of action, a soldier and ruler of Israel, and yet David found time to worship. 
He expresses this very beautifully in verse 4 of Psalm 27: “One thing have I desired of the Lord, 


that will I seek after; that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
in his temple.” I believe that this is one reason 
God calls him a man after mine own heart. 


At Mount Sinai the Lord gave minute in- 
structions as to the worship which was to be 
so prominent in their lives. It was the neglect 
and perversion of this worship and their turn- 
ing to Baal and Ashteroth and other false gods 
which brought disaster to them in later years. 
Sincerity and faithfulness in worship was a 
gauge of their spiritual life. Neglect and 
apostasy appeared very soon and increased un- 
til the seventy years of captivity. The captivity 
seemed to put an end to idolatry, but their 
worship became largely a mixture of formalism 
(represented by the Pharisees), unbelief (the 
Sadducees) , and worldliness (Herodics). Op- 
position to Christ centered in these three groups. 


At Sinai God made provisions for worship 
and gave minute instructions as to how this 
worship was to be conducted. To get a full 
account read Leviticus and Hebrews. In He- 
brews the typical nature of this worship is ex- 
plained. In Christ we have a “‘new and living 
way” of approach to God. All parts of the 
ceremonial law pointed to Him, the loving Re- 
deemer. The blood of bulls and goats could not 
take away sin; the Lamb of God does, and His 
precious blood atones for and cleanses from all 
sin. 


I. The Tabernacle, Place of Worship: 35-36. 


The materials for this tent of meeting were 
obtained by a free will offering: whosoever 
is of a willing mind, let him bring it. This 
offering was gladly given and was more than 
sufficient: And they spake unto Moses, saying, 
The people bring much more than enough 
for the service of the work, which the Lord 
commanded to make. 
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The men who were to oversee and do this 


work, Bezaleel and Aholiab, were endowed with 
special skill and wisdom. With them were other 
wise hearted men. 


This tabernacle was beautifully and wonder- 
fully constructed of acacia wood, coverings of 
fine twined linen and over that curtains of 
goats’ hair, rams’ skins and badgers’ skins over 
that. It was well protected from the weather. 
The boards and bars were of acacia wood over- 
laid with gold. The sockets were of silver and 
gold and brass. It was constructed so that it 
could be easily taken down and set up again, 
for they were to be traveling most of the time. 
Some of the Levites were given the task of 
caring for this tent of meeting. 


II. The Furniture of the Tabernacle: 37-38. 


The Tabernacle was divided into two parts 
by a veil. One place was called the Holy of 
Holies. In this was the ark and the mercy seat 


with the cherubim. All were either made of | 


gold, or overlaid with gold. 


In the Holy place were the table upon which 


the shew bread was to be placed, the candle- 
stick, and the altar of incense. These were 
all of gold, or of acacia wood overlaid with 
gold. 


Just before the door of the tabernacle was 
the altar of burnt offering, made of acacia 
wood overlaid with brass. Here, too, between 
the tent and the altar, was the laver, made 
of brass and filled with water. 


Why were such minute directions given and 
why so much stress laid upon all being done 
“as the Lord commanded Moses” and _ accord- 
ing to the pattern shown to him in the mount? 
All this furniture was highly typical of the 
priestly work of Christ. If you will turn to 
Hebrews, chapters 8 and 9 and 10, you will 
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see how it all pointed to Christ Who was to 
make a new and living way into the presence 
of God, Who was to take away sin by the sacri- 
fice of Himself and Whose blood would cleanse 
from all sin. The blood of bulls and goats 
could only picture to Israel the work of the 
Coming Saviour. 


Let us notice how vivid this picture is. ‘There 
is the brazen altar of burnt offering where 
the sacrifices were made, for without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins. 
Then there is the laver where the priests are 
to wash; we come “by water and by blood.” 


Entering the Holy place you have the table 
where the shew bread was placed signifying 
Christ as the Bread of Life, the candlestick 
showing Him as the Light of the World, and 
the golden altar of incense, which stands for 
prayer in His Name. 


Beyond the veil, where only the High Priest 
could go, was the ark and the cherubim, rep- 
resenting the very presence of God. When 


Christ died on the cross this veil was rent from | 


top to bottom, showing that now we can come 
to the mercy seat—the throne of grace—through 
our Great High Priest Who has entered the 
real Holy of Holies, heaven itself, to make inter- 
cession for us. 


Altogether it is an amazing picture of the 
work of Christ. It was very important that 
every detail should be exactly what God com- 


manded. He is a Holy God. For sinful man 


to dare approach Him there must be a cleansing 
from sin. Our New and Living way through 


Christ is pictured in all this Old Testament 


ritual. Is it not most fitting that in making 


provisions for worship every detail should be > 


clearly marked? 


III. Garments for the Priests: 39. 


The priests—Aaron, the High Priest, and his 
sons—were to conduct the worship, and pro- 
vision was made for the garments which they 
should wear. All these are typical of Christ 
the Great High Priest. 


First, there was the ephod. It was made of 


gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen. The gold was beaten into thin 
plates and woven into the cloth. With this 
ephod were the shoulderpieces and the girdle 
and on the shoulders of the ephod ouches of 
gold graven with the names of the children of 
srael. 


The breastplate was like the ephod, with 
four rows of precious stones, and the stones 
were according to the names of children of 
Israel, twelve in number. It was bound by 
rings to the ephod. 


Then there was the robe of the ephod with 
bells and pomegranites. And, for Aaron and 
his sons were made coats of fine linen. 
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| beautifully dressed person in the Bible. 


learning experiences 


for each age group— 
Our Presbyterian Literature 


published by the 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 


Finally, there was the holy crown of pure 
gold with the inscription, Holiness to the Lord. 


Someone has said that Aaron was the most 
Why 
did God provide such castly and _ beautiful 
garments for him? He was a type of the Perfect 
High Priest, even the Lord Jesus Christ. Aaron, 
who was but a man, needed these typical gar- 
ments to picture the perfection and glory of 
the High Priest Who was to come after the 
order of Melchisedec. (See the seventh and 
the first part of the eighth chapters of Hebrews) . 
Christ needed no ornamental clothing. His 
glory was the glory of God and of a perfect 
Character. We see that glory shining forth on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. 


Our High Priest is the Mediator of a better 
covenant than the one at Sinai. This new 
covenant will be written in the hearts of those 
who accept Jesus Christ and His finished work 
as our High Priest and Redeemer. As we think 
of all that He has done as our High Priest we 
should break forth into songs of praise and 
thanksgiving. What a wonderful Plan is pic- 
tured for us at Sinai! How much more mar- 
velous is the finished Plan in the gospels! 


IV. “And the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle.” 40. 
This is the climax of the scene which was 


enacted at Mount Sinai. When all was finished, 


on the first day of the first month, the 
tabernacle was to be set up, and we are told 
in detail about the erecting of the tabernacle, 
and the placing of all the furniture. So Moses 
finished the work. Man had done his part. 
Was it acceptable to God? | 


“Then a cloud covered the tent of the con- 
gregation, and the glory of the Lord filled 
the tabernacle. And Moses was not able to 
enter into the tent of the congregation, be- 
cause the cloud abode thereon, and the glory 
of the Lord filled the tabernacle.’”” When we 
worship we should never be satisfied until 
God comes down, our souls to greet, and glory 
crowns the mercy seat. 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR MAY 11 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


Getting Along With Others 


Scripture: I Corinthians 13 


Hymns: 
“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling” 
“Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee” 
“More Love to Thee, O Christ” 


Suggestion to Program Leader: 

(The descriptions of the various “ingredients” 
of love can be divided among as many or as 
few speakers as is appropriate in your particular 
situation. Ask the members of the group to 
turn to I Corinthians 13 and follow along as 
love is analyzed.) 


Program Leader’s Introduction: | 
It is hard to imagine a barrier to getting along 
with others that love cannot eventually break 
down. Love is the rule which God has given 
to us. Jesus said, “This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 
John 15:12. Our best guarantee of getting 
along with others is to practice Christ’s kind 
of love in our dealings with them. | 


The thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians is 
commonly known as the “Love Chapter of 
the Bible.” This may seem strange to us if 
we are familiar with the words of the King 
James Version, because the word “love” is not 
used. In our reading and thinking it is proper 
to substitute the word “love” for the word 
“charity”. The Greek word which is translated 
“charity” in this chapter is translated “love” 
in at least eighty two other New Testament 
passages. What is said about “charity” can 
surely be applied to love. 


In the first three verses of this chapter we 
find proof of the necessity of love. A person 
may possess an array of outstanding qualities 
and perform many admirable works, but he is 
not complete without love. This is especially 
true of the business of getting along with 
others. In the next two verses we have an 
analysis or description of love. Following this 
there is an explanation of the workings of 
love, and finally, a proof of the superiority 
of love 


In this program we shall be thinking espe- 
cially about the fourth and fifth verses. There 
we find the elements of love set apart by them- 
selves much as a chemist takes an unknown fluid 
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and, by analysis, determines the elements of 
which it is made up. 


As we look at the separated elements of love 
we need to bear two things in mind. First, “God 
is love.” That is the best definition we have. 
When we know God, we know love. As we 
examine the ingredients of love it will help us 
to remember that these qualities are found to 
perfection only in the nature of God. The 
second thing to remember is that there is no 
real value for us in study of the Scriptures 
unless we are willing to make some personal 
application. As we think about love, then, let 
us dedicate ourselves to making a more con- 
sistent: practice of it at home, at school, and 
wherever we are. This is the secret of getting 
along with others. 


1. “Love suffereth long.” This means that 


love is patient. Surely patience is a character- 
istic of God. (Read Psalm 103:8-12.) Patience 
does not mean that we must compromise with 
what is wrong, but it does mean that we must 
refrain from nagging and complaining. ‘The 
person who loves wants everything to be just 
right, but he is willing to wait for it patiently. 
How patient are we in our dealings with friends 
and family members? Patience is necessary to 
getting along with others. 


2. “Love envieth not.” You would not think 
that close friends and even members of the 
same family would be jealous of each other, 
but often they are. Wherever jealousy is present, 
love is lacking, for love is generous. A person 
who truly loves his family and friends rejoices 
in every good thing which comes to them. A 
very plain child had brothers and sisters who 
were quite talented and who were always re- 
ceiving praise from their parents and others. 
It was touching to see the joy the plain child 
found in the accomplishments of the others. 
He had found the generosity of love. | 


3. “Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up.” This is to say that love is humble. The 
person who truly loves never calls attention 
to himself.. He does an act of kindness for the 
sheer joy of doing it and then retreats into 
the shadow without any thought of claiming 
recognition. Home is one of the best places 
to practice the humility of love, because there 
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is less temptation to seek recognition and praise. 
A mother does not love her child in order to 
receive praise from the child or from anyone 
else. That is the humility of love. 


4. “Love doth not behave itself unseemly.” 
This means that love is never rude, but is 
always courteous. Custom demands that we 
show some degree of politeness as we go about 
in society. We do not want people to think 
we are crude or rude, so we observe the cus- 
toms of courtesy, but how do we behave at 
home in contacts with the members of our 
families? We like the terms gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, but we are not gentlemen and 
gentlewomen unless we are so at home. Gentle- 
ness and true courtesy are the marks of love. 
Unless they are practiced everywhere and to 
all people, they are merely sham, and sham is 
sure to reveal itself. 


5. “Love seeketh not her own.” The person 
who loves is utterly unselfish. In this land of 
ours we place great emphasis on the rights of 
individuals, but the highest right we _ possess 
is the right to give up our rights for the sake 
of others. This is the unselfishness of love. 
It is easy to demand your own rights and it 
is not too hard to be consciously self-sacrificing, 
but only love makes us able to ignore our 
rights. By rights we should all spend eternity 
in hell, but God has loved us with an unselfish 
love and redeemed us from destruction. “He 


hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor re- 


warded us according to our iniquities.’” Psalm 
103:10. The unselfishness of love is essential 
to getting along with others. Do we practice it 
everywhere, and especially in our homes? 


6. “Love is not easily provoked.” The person 
who loves is kindly dispositioned. Perhaps it 
is because so many of us fail to measure up 
to perfect love at this point that we are so 
ready to make excuses for ill temper. We say 
that it is a natural human weakness or an 
inherited family trait, but in truth it is a very 


evil and a very unnecessary sin. We are harsh © 


in our condemnation of the obvious sins of 
the flesh, but we are apt to speak lightly of 
the sins of the disposition. The Bible puts 
them all in the same category. II] temper was 
the sin of the elder brother of the Prodigal, 
and the Bible does not ever tell us that his 
heart was made right toward his father and 
his brother. Do our dispositions give evidence 
of the presence of love in our lives? If we 
would get along with others, we must have the 
kind of love which shows itself in a kind dis- 
position. 


7. Finally, “love thinketh no evil.” This 
means that love is not suspicious. If we truly 
love a person, we shall not always be expecting 
the worst of him. We will not suspect him 
of mean actions, we shall not impute to him 
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mean motives. This ought to be obvious, but 
the fact is that Christian people are constantly 
tempted to “think evil.” It is likely that sus- 
picion (most of it groundless) causes as much 
trouble between people as any other one thing. 
This is especially true of family troubles. When 
people live in a climate of suspicion they are 
likely to shrivel up and become about the kind 
of people they are expected to be. On the 
other hand, when we expect great things of 
people, they are challenged to measure up to 
our expectations. One of the finest things we 
can do for our friends is to have high expecta- 
tions for them. 


Program Leader: 
(Close the meeting with prayer, asking the 
Lord to fill you with His love.) 


Overture of the Presbytery 
of Brazos 
By Rev. Thomas L. Casey, Jr. 


The Presbytery of Brazos is overturing the 
General Assembly as follows: 


“The Presbytery of Brazos respectfully over- 
tures the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States to amend the 
Confession of Faith by approving the deletion 
of Sections III, IV, and VII from Chapter III.” 


Such a brief little overture certainly might 
seem harmless enough; harmless, that is, until 
we begin to check on just what the sections 
of the Confession referred to contain. Sections 
III, IV, and VII of Chapter III read as follows: 


“By the decree of God, for the manifestation 
of his glory, some men and angels are pre- 
destinated unto everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death. 


‘These angels and men, thus predestinated 
and fore-ordained, are particularly and un- 
changeably designed: and their number is so 
certain and definite that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished. 


“The rest of mankind, God was pleased, ac- 
cording to the unsearchable counsel of his own 
will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth 
mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sov- 
ereign power over his creatures, to pass by, and 
to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for 
their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” 


Now why, we ask, has the Presbytery of 
Brazos overtured the Assembly to delete these 
sections from our Confession of Faith? Is it not 
because of their clear statement of an uncom- 
promising adherence to the doctrine of the Sov- 
ereignty of God in the sphere of Salvation? Why, 
it would seem that the Presbytery of Brazos is 
ashamed of the Presbyterian doctrine of Pre- 
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destination! Just think! A Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church ashamed of the Presby- 
terian doctrine of Predestination! ‘This Pres- 
bytery, representing ninety-four of our Churches, 
is seeking to carry our Church directly away 
from our grand Reformed and Presbyterian 
heritage! 


And yet, it is not only the enormity and — 


audacity of the thing proposed that takes our 
breath away; no, it is also the pathetic naivete 
involved. Does the Presbytery of Brazos imagine 
that the high mystery of Predestination can 
be eliminated from the Standards by simply 
deleting sections III, IV, and VII from Chapter 
III of the Confession? In these sections the 
objectionable doctrines come into. exceptionally 
clear focus, it is true. But not one whit less 
clear is the answer to question thirteen of the 
Larger Catechisms “What hath God especially 
decreed concerning angels and men?” The 
Shorter Catechism, too, remember, retains the 
same high strain of Sovereign Grace: “Who 
is the only Redeemer of God’s Elect?” No, the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, a distinctive- 
ly Arminian body, is far wiser than the Pres- 
bytery of Brazos. We quote from the preface 
of its Confession of Faith: 


“In compiling the Confession of Faith, the 
fathers of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
had one leading thought before them, and that 
was to so modify the Westminster Confession 
as to eliminate therefrom the doctrine of uni- 
versal fore-ordination and its legitimate se- 

uences, unconditional election and _ reproba- 
tion, limited atonement, and divine influence 
correspondingly circumscribed. All the boldly- 
defined statements of the doctrine objected to 
were expunged, and corrected statements were 
made. But it was impossible to eliminate all 
the features of hyper-Calvinism from the West- 
minster Confession of Faith by simply expung- 
ing words, phrases, sentences, or even sections, 
and then attempting to fill the vacancies thus 
made by corrected statements or other declara- 
tions, for the objectionable doctrine, with its 
logical sequences, pervaded the whole system 
of theology formulated in that book.” 


Does the Presbytery of Brazos wish the Church 
to do away with its Confession of Faith? It 
has certainly opened the door to that possibility. 
The Confession entirely deserves the high trib- 
ute paid it above, namely that the doctrine 
of divine sovereignty pervades “the whole sys- 
tem of theology formulated in that book.” The 
Confession is Calvinism through and through! 

If we find the doctrine of “Universal fore- 
ordination” objectionable, together with its 
logical sequences of “unconditional election 
and reprobation” as the Presbytery of Brazos 
does, then we must also object to “limited 
atonement” and “divine influence correspond- 
ingly circumscribed,” as the Cumberland 
fathers did also. The only logical outcome will 
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Spare Time Income 
Servicing 
Candy Route 


We will establish a responsible party in this 
area to service, own and manage new candy 
dispensers. Merchandising a new Hershey 
Chocolate product. No experience necessary. 
Profitable opportunity and secure future 
possible devoting spare time of about 5 hours 
per week to start. Requires $595.00 cash 
immediately available for inventory and 
equipment. To qualify, arrange for personal 
interview in your home with representative. 
Write giving age and particulars, phone and 
reference to: 


DISTRICT MANAGER, Dept. 616 
1031 BIG BEND 
RICHMOND HTS. 17, MO. 


be with us, as with them, a new Confession 
of Faith—a confession which nicely compro- 
mises the Truth of God in order to overcome 


the objections of the Natural Man; yes, a con- 


fession derived not from Divine Revelation as 
ours now is, but from the quick sands of human 
wisdom. Why then should we stop where the 
Cumberland fathers did, with Arminianism? 


Let us just go on and write a good “liberal” 
confession which will be completely compatible 
with the reasonings of the worldlings we are 
trying to reach — then the offence of the 
blessed Cross will cease altogether! After all, 
that’s what some of us really want anyway, 
isn’t it? 

Now I do not believe for one moment that 
the Assembly will adopt this Amendment and 
send it down to the Presbyteries. I do not be- 
lieve it could get by the Presbyteries by any 
hook or crook. And yet, suppose it did? Sup- 
pose this Amendment were adopted by our 
Church. 

What are we going to do with the Bible? 


How does the Presbytery of Brazos propose 
to eliminate Romans 9, for instance, from the 
Holy Scriptures, the only Infallible Rule of 
Faith and Practice. It is so easy, we imagine, 
to amend the Confession, a human book. But 


how do we propose to amend the Word of: 


God upon which the Confession so_ solidly 
rests? Nay, but mark it well, we will ever be 
confronted with its irrefutable and inescapable 
truth that “it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 


mercy;” and “Therefore hath he mercy on 


whom he will have mercy, and whom he will, 
he hardeneth.” Do any like it not? Nay, we 
ask, do any like it not? Then we simply answe! 
in the words of the blessed apostle, by the 
Word of God which liveth and abideth for- 
ever, “Nay but, O Man, who art thou that 
repliest against God?” 
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General Assembly Standing 
Committees for 1958 


Presbyterian Survey 


CHU 


Chouna, 


Committee Chairman 

Bills and Overtures Dr. J. N. Thomas 
Judicial Business General Joseph B. Fraser 
Office of the 


General Assembly D.D. 
General Council Rev. J. Cecil Lawrence, 
D.D. 
World Missions Rev. J. Herndon McCain, 


Dr. Marshall W. Brown 
Dr. W. Edward McNair 
Annuities and Relief Mr. John T. McVay 
Women’s Work Dr. John Olert, Jr. 
Interchurch Relations Dr. John W. Melton, Jr. 
Christian Relations Rev. Fred R. Stair, Jr. 
Minister & His Work Rev. J. Malcolm Murchison 
Dr. Milton W. Carothers 
Christianity & Health Dr. J. Martin Singleton 


Church Extension 
Christian Education 


The General Fund and 
Interchurch Agencies 
Statement of Receipts 

January 16 - March 30, 1958 


The General Fund Agencies 


Budget for 1958 $1,120,151.00 
Receipts to date | 87,230.94 
Percentage of annual 

budget received to date 7.97% 
Balance needed for the year $1,032,920.06 
Interchurch Agencies 
Budget for 1958 $28,314.00 
Receipts to date 2,532.72 
Percentage of annual 

budget received to date 8.95 % 
Balance needed for the year $25,781.28 


World Mission Receipts 


‘Budget for 1958 $4,530,000.00 
Received to date 546,698.42 
Percentage of Annual Budget 

received for 1958 12.6% 
Balance needed for 1958 3,983,301.58 


Associate Director Children’s Work 


The position of Associate Director of Children’s 
Work for the Board of Christian Education will 
be filled by Miss Jean Moling of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, who joins the staff effective June 1. 


_Miss Moling will work with Roy Hogrefe, for 
nine years Director of Children’s Work in the 
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Rev. Thos. W. Currie, Jr., 


Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 


Church, U. S. 


The new associate was formerly an Area Di- 
rector of Christian Education in the Synod of 


- North Carolina, with headquarters at Fayetteville. 


She has also been director of Christian education 
at First Presbyterian Church in High Point, N. C., 
and Third Presbyterian Church in Richmond, Va. 


A graduate of the General Assembly’s Training 
School in 1948, Miss Moling had previously at- 
a Belhaven College and Winchester Business 

ollege. 


Missionary News 


CONGO 


Mrs. Donald Bobb and daughter Ruth of our 
Congo Mission left the States on March 20 to 
return to the Congo. Mrs. Bobb has been in 
this country on an emergency health furlough since 
October. The Bobbs first went to Congo in 1953 
to serve in the evangelistic work and have recently 


gone to Leopoldville to take up their work there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Shive of our Congo 
Mission returned to the field on February 23. They 
have been in this country since the middle of 
November on emergency furlough because of Mrs. 
Shive’s health. 


The Shives first went to the Congo in 1920. 
Mr. Shive serves as an industrial missionary, and 
Mrs. Shive, a registered nurse, serves in both a 
supervisory and in a teaching capacity in one of 
the mission hospitals. The Shives have four chil- 
dren, all of whom are in this country either at- 
tending school or married. 


Miss Emily Boehler of our Congo Mission has 
returned to the field, having first gone to Belgium 
for study before proceeding to Congo on April 15. 
Miss Boehler is a teacher of pedagogy and psy- 
chology in an advanced school for teacher train- 
ing. The Congolese who attend the school are 
being prepared to carry on Christian educational 
programs and lay evangelistic work among the 
Christians in the Congo. 


BRAZIL 


Rev. and Mrs. Ed Langham and family returned 
to the East Brazil Mission March 20 following 
an emergency health furlough for Mrs. Langham. 
They arrived in this country on December 7. The 
Langhams first went to Brazil in August, 1956. 
They have two small daughters. 


Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. Prentice and family of 
the North Brazil Mission arrived in Miami on 
March 25 for furlough in this country. Their 
regular furlough was scheduled for June 1, but 
they have returned to this country now because 
of Mr. Prentice’s health. The Prentices have three 
children. Upon arrival in this country they were 
scheduled to proceed to Grand Prairie, Texas. 
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Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker of East Brazil 
Mission, Dourados Station, left Brazil on March 22 
to return to the States for regular furlough in 
this country. The Sydenstrickers have been serv- 
ing in Brazil since 1919 in evangelistic-educational 
work of the mission. They will make their head- 
quarters at Mission Court in Richmond, Virginia, 
during this furlough year. 


KOREA 


A son, Frank G. Keller, Jr., was born on March 
18 in Chunju to Dr. and Mrs. Frank Keller of 
the Korea Mission. Dr. Keller has been serving 
in Korea since May, 1955, in the medical work at 
the Chunju Hospital. After going to the field he 
married Miss Janet Talmage, the daughter of Rev. 


and Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea missionaries. | 


Mrs. Keller is a graduate of Maryville College and 
the Assembly’s Training School and has been serv- 
ing as a nurse at Chunju. 


Dr. and Mrs. Paul Crane of the Korea Mission 
announce the arrival of a son, James Montgomery, 
on March 18 in Korea. Dr. and Mrs. Crane first 
went to the field in October, 1947, and have been 
engaged in the medical work of the Korea Mission. 
Dr. Crane is now on duty with the Army medical 
corps, but is to be discharged in August, 1958. 
The Cranes have four other children, one son and 
three daughters. 


TAIWAN 


Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Wilkerson of the Taiwan 
Mission announce the arrival of a son, Douglas 
Keith, in Taiwan on February 26. Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilkerson, who had served previously in the China 
Mission, have been serving in Taiwan since Sep- 
neh 1953. The Wilkersons have three other 
children. 


ALABAMA 


Springville — Finishing touches of the new edu- 
cational building of the Springville Presbyterian 
Church were made recently when the Men and 
the Women of the Church set aside two days of 
the week for work projects. 


On Tuesday, April 8th, the Women gathered 
to plant flowers and other shrubbery on the 
grounds of the church property. The following 
Thursday the Men worked on the new building 
a putting in new steps and installing kitchen 
ixtures. 


In the meantime, the Springville Fire Depart- 
ment supervised the burning of debris left from 
the construction of the building and dead branches 
that were broken off the ancient oak trees during 
the recent snowfall and high winds. The trees 
on the lawn of the church grounds provide an 
artistic setting for the church. 


The new structure has been named the William 
K. Blake Educational Hall and was a project of 
the Men of the Church. The Rev. Mr. Blake, 
who is now home mission secretary in the East 
Alabama Presbytery, was for many years pastor 
of the Springville church. 


The building was dedicated several months ago 
in ceremonies conducted by Dr. James C. Wool, 
home mission secretary of North Alabama Presby- 
tery, in which Springville is located, and by Em- 
mett G. Sheppard, the pastor. 


Clerk of Session is James L. Forman. Chair- 
man of the board of deacons is John Sidney 
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Walker, who also is president of the Men of the 
Church. Mrs. M. Ward Forman is president of 
the Women of the Church. | 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta will be host April 14 and 15 to the Pan. 
Presbyterian Conference on Evangelism and 
Stewardship. Representatives from the United 
Presbyterian Church, and from the Presbyterian 
Churches, U.S. (Southern), and U.S.A. (Northern) 
will attend the conference to be held in Druid 
Hills Presbyterian Church. 


Those attending the conference will include 
leaders in evangelism and stewardship from each 
of the denominations. They will meet to exchange 
ideas for improving each denomination’s program 
in stewardship and evangelism, and for discussing 
various projects in which the three churches are 
cooperating. In addition, Presbyterian pastors 
from all Atlanta are invited to be the guests of 
the conference during a dinner meeting Monday, 
April 14. 


Host leaders from the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., with offices here in Atlanta, include Dr. 
J. G. Patton, executive secretary, and Dr. Bob 
S. Hodges, Jr., associate secretary, of the Gen- 
eral Council; Dr. P. D. Miller, executive secretary, 
Board of Church Extension; and the Rev. Al Dim- 
mock, secretary of Evangelism, Board of Church 
Extension. 

Speaker for the dinner meeting will be Dr. Cary 
— United Presbyterian pastor from Pitts- 
urg. 


Among those representing the U.S.A. Presby- 
terians will be Dr. John T. Peters, secretary of 
Stewardship and Promotion, and his associate, Dr. 
Marvin C. Wilbur, both of New York City. Also 
Dr. Donald G. Lester, secretary of the Division of 
Evangelism, and the Rev. Arthur M. Byers, Jr., 
secretary of the Audio-Visual Department. 


United Presbyterian leaders will include Dr. 
W. J. H. McKnight, Dr. W. Scott McMunn, and 
Dr. Alexander S. Fleming, all of Pittsburg, Pa.; 
and Dr. George D. Munro of Drexel Hill, Pa., and 
Dr. William C. Latta, Oakmont, Pa. 


This is the first time that the four-year-old Pan- 
Presbyterian Conference has met in the South. 


Atlanta — (PN) — The Rev. James W. New- 
ton, who since 1953 has been pastor of Presby- 
terian churches at Burnet, Llano, and Leander, 
Texas, has accepted a call to become Secretary 
of Promotion for the Board of Church Extension, 
which has offices here. Mr. Newton succeeds 
Dr. Charles H. Gibboney who resigned some time 
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ago to become pastor of Reid Memorial Presby- 
terian Church in Augusta, Ga. 


Announcement of Mr. Newton’s selection came 
from Dr. P. D. Miller, executive Secretary of 
the Board. 


Mr. Newton begins his new work early in May. 

The new Promotion Secretary is a native of 
Maysfield, Texas. He is a graduate of Austin Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas; and of Austin Theological 
Seminary, Austin, where he has also done grad- 
uate study. He was ordained by Central Texas 
Presbytery in 1951, and since that time served as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Lott, 
Texas, prior to his present pastorates. 


Mr. Newton is married to the former Miss Doris 
Gertrude Stidham of Cameron, Texas. They have 
four sons, James W. Jr., Charles, Robert, and 
Stephen. 


LOUISIANA 


Choudrant — (PN) — Three major addresses 
and the Sunday morning sermon by four out- 
standing leaders of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
will highlight the two-day conference of the 
Louisiana Synod’s Men of the Church, to be held 
here at Camp Alabama May 24-25. 


Mr. T. Mack Blackburn of Knoxville, Tenn., 
president of the Assembly Men’s Council, is to be 
the keynote speaker, speaking Saturday morning 
on “Workers Together In Christ.” ‘The Church’s 
Vocational Program” is the topic for the after- 
noon address by Dallas Smith of Richmond, Va., 
director of the department of Christian vocation, 
Board of Church Extension. 


The 300 men expected to attend will be chal- 


lenged Saturday evening by an address entitled 
“You Are The Church In The World,’”’ by Col. 
Francis Pickens Miller of Charlottesville, Va. Col. 
Miller is the Presbyterian, U.S., representative on 
the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 


The Sunday morning sermon will be preached 
by Dr. Munford Gutske, professor of English Bible 
and Christian Education, Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 


Other special features for the conference will 
be eleven work clinics under the general heading 
“You Can Work In Your Church.” There will be 
a morning and afternoon session of work clinics 
so that each man may attend two different dis- 
cussions. The clinics will be led by leading min- 
isters and laymen of the Louisiana Synod. Topics 
include: “You Can Win One”; “You Can Wake 
Up Your Men’; “You Can Make the Bible Live’’; 
“Worship Together As A Family’; “You Can Lead 
a Worship Service”; “Your Money Can Work For 
Christ”; “You Must Have Fun”; “You Can Lend 
Your Youth’; “You and Your Children’s Voca- 
tion”; “You Must Tell Your Story”; “You Can 
Administer a Church School”. 


A special recreation program is planned for Fri- 
day night and Saturday afternoon under the direc- 
tion of Robert E. Fakkema of Baton Rouge. 

The business sessions will include election of 
officers and installation. 


The Sunday school devotional will be led by 
the Rev. Robert B. Smith of Lakeview Church 
In New Orleans, and the lesson will be taught 
by Dr. Wm. M. Hall of Shreveport. 


Present officers of the Louisiana Synod Men’s 


Council who have large parts in planning for and - 
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carrying out the program of the conference are: 
B. B. Romine of Shreveport, President; A. Reed 
Gardner, Baton Rouge, Vice president; M. E. 
Mischler, Shreveport; Ted H. Sheppard, New Or- 
leans; Hal Baird, New Orleans; Neil P. Jeffery, 
Jr., New Orleans; minister representative, the 
Rev. T. F. Wallace, Lafayette; Regional Director of 
Christian Education, the Rev. George H. Ricks, 
Baton Rouge; and the Presbytery Men’s Presidents: 
John E. Naylor of Baton Rouge, A. Hayward 
oe of New Orleans, and James K. Sehon of 
elhi. 


Many other laymen and ministers have im- 
portant parts in the program of the conference 
which will be carried out on the theme “Workers 
Together For Christ.”’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clinton — General Robert L. Eichelberger, dis- 
tinguished retired World War II Army commander, 
will deliver the commencement address at Pres- 
byterian College on June 2. 


President Marshall W. Brown, in making the 
announcement today, expressed great satisfaction 
over the prospect of having the former commander 
of United States ground forces in Japan speak 
at PC’s commencement exercises. 


Gen. Ejichelberger retired from the Army in 
1948 after an outstanding career dating back to 
his 1909 graduation from West Point. His last 
assignment was commander of Allied and U. S. 
ground forces in Japan (1946-48) and he received 
promotion to full general in retirement in 1954. 


Edward R. Leyburn (1865-1958) 


The Rev. Dr. Edward R. Leyburn, 93, died 
on March 27 at the Prattville, Ala., hospital 
after several months of illness ‘at the home of 
his son in Millbrook. The funeral service was con- 
ducted at the Falling Waters church, Berkeley 
county, W. Va., where he began his ministry, by 
L. A. McMurray. 


Dr. Leyburn was born in Lexington, Va., on 


March 18, 1865. A graduate of Washington and 


Lee University and of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, he was ordained in Lexington Presbytery. 
His pastorates included the Falling Waters, Hedges- 
ville, and Tomahawk churches (1895-1902), First 
Presbyterian church, Durham, N. C. (1902-1919), 
and First Presbyterian church, Rome, Ga. (1919- 
1941). After his retirement in 1941 he supplied 
several churches in Georgia: Jonesboro, Riverdale, 
Eatonton, Valdosta, Savannah, and Quitman. 


In 1896 he married Nancy Granville Harlan, 
who died in 1939. Their four children are Mrs. 
Alvin E. Foster, of Atlanta; Boyd Harlan Leyburn, 


of Millbrook, Ala.; James Graham Leyburn, of 


Lexington, Va.; and Ellen Douglass Leyburn, of 
Decatur, Ga. There are several nephews, nieces, 
and grandchildren. 


During his fifty years of ministry he served 
his Lord devotedly. He was especially interested 
in missionary enterprise and in the encouragement 
of young people. He represented the church on 
many commissions. His integrity of character, his 
earnest sermons, his participation in community 
life, the graciousness of his home, and his dedica- 
tion as a pastor made him a beloved minister of 
the Word. 
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